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The later sections of the book cover a great variety of topics. This, too, is 
typical of junior high-school texts. The chapters give samples of different kinds 
of composition material such as "Old Stories to Tell," "Letters," "Picturing," 
and "Paragraphing." Then follow drill exercises on such matters as spelling, 
pronunciation, punctuation, etc. The final section of the book presents a review 
of the chief topics of formal grammar. 

The book is full of new and interesting suggestions. It will be very useful in 
making teachers of English aware of the possibilities of enriching their work be- 
yond the ordinary limits of a routine elementary course or a formal high-school 
course in composition. 

Perhaps the most original portion is the first chapter of introductory tests. 
The following are samples: 

"Test 2. — Have you good ears? Are they dependable servants, trained to 
report messages accurately? Here is a simple test. 

"While the teacher reads one of the following selections — reads it slowly, 
distinctly, punctuation and all, write it down neatly word for word, punctuation 
mark for punctuation mark. Remember that getting the message nearly correct 
will not do; a single slip means failure. 

"Like the first, this second task is a practical one. In every business office 
a considerable part of the work consists in merely reproducing things accurately, 
an eyeful or an earful at a time. 'Accuracy first' is the motto of a good clerk." 
[Page 5.] 

"Test 5. — Can you work rapidly and yet be accurate, or do you become con- 
fused when asked to 'speed up?' Here is a test. 

"Arrange the following names quickly in alphabetical order, in each case 
letting the given name come last. That is, William Shakespeare should be 
written Shakespeare, William. There must be no mistakes in spelling. The 
penmanship must be plain, the margins carefully preserved." [Page 10.] 

"Test 9. — Here is a final test. The paragraph below contains about twenty 
errors. They are errors that few editors would care to have appear in their 
newspapers. No careful business man would think that he could afford to have 
any of them appear in a sales letter. And yet the sentences are such as one hears 
all too commonly. Possibly they are the kind you employ. No, we will not 
say that; yet among the errors are perhaps a few which you make occasionally. 

"Copy the following paragraph, correcting all the mistakes." [Page 13.] 



Standardizing sewing. — Miss Murdoch' has prepared a scale of samples of 
hand sewing. She collected a large number of pieces of hand sewing done by 
children in the schools and secured the comparative judgments of a number of 
judges on these samples. She then arranged typical samples in the order of 
excellence and reproduced them in the appendix of the volume as a scale so that 
they can be used by anyone who wishes to compare the work of other children 
with these samples. 



' Katharine Mubdoch, Tht Ueasuremenl of Certain Elements of Hand Sewing. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 103. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1919. Pp.119. 
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The more valuable part of her work is an analysis of the faults in sewing. 
She has used the material which she collected to find out what are the common 
mistakes in such matters as the length of the stitches and their regularity of slope 
and has discussed the types of variation which appear in the work of different 
children. 

The meager material which was collected from judges in preparing the scale 
has been treated by mathematical methods that seem somewhat extravagant in 
view of the small number of judgments which were at the writer's disposal, but 
the grounds of these judgments as descriptively told in the chapter on faults in 
sewing are sufficiently suggestive to compensate in some measure for the elab- 
orateness of the calculation which is used in determining the order of samples 
in the series of tests. 



Holidays. — A book' which contains a descriptive account of the leading 
holidays of the year and furnishes material which can be used in school exercises 
for these days will be welcome to many school officers who are looking for material 
to use in assemblies or other public occasions. President Herrick has dealt not 
only with secular days and legal holidays but also with a number of church 
festivals and with such days as Flag Day and Children's Day. In each case he 
has brought together suitable extracts to be employed on these days and has 
added some descriptive material of his own referring to the importance and 
meaning of the occasion. 



Junior high-school Latin. — The reorganization of high-school material for use 
in the junior high school is going steadily forward. A number of new books have 
appeared during the year which indicate the necessity of modifying both the 
form and arrangement of the traditional subjects if they are to be carried down 
and taught to younger pupils. 

A second Latin book^ designed for use in the seventh grade has just appeared 
by the authors of a first Latin book which appeared some years ago. This second 
book is supplied with extracts for reading exercises which will prepare the pupils 
to go into the consecutive texts which will be taken up in the third Latin book. 
There is a good deal of emphasis given in this book to grammatical principles 
and to those conjugations and inflections which will be necessary for the student 
in his later grammatical work. 

The book can justly be described as a modification of the ordinary gram- 
matical first-year Latin book. There is relatively very little departure in the 
fundamental spirit of this book from the ordinary method of dealing with Latin, 
and it is fair to say that unless Latin can discover something much more signifi- 
cant than this type of work it is not likely to become a conspicuous factor in the 
junior high-school curriculum. 



1 Cheesman a. Herrick, Outstanding Days. Philadelphia: American Sunday-School Union, 1920, 
Pp.282. $1.35. 

« Frederick Warren Sanford and Harry Fletcher Scott, A Second Latin Book for Junior Bieh 
Sckools. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1919. Pp. xviii-l-408-t-81. 



